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By Rudyard Kipling 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting, too, 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your master ; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim; 

If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster, 
And treat these two impostors just the same; 

If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools; 

Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop to build them up with wornout tools; 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 

And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 

If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 

And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: “Hold on’; 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the common touch; 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
‘With sixty seconds worth of distance run, 
Yours is the earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you’ll be a man, my son! 
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On to -*Cexico 


The outbreak of the rebellion in Mexico was dis- 
couraging to those who shared President Calles’ faith 
that his country had reached that stage of develop- 
ment where government could become a thing of laws 
and institutions instead of men. Its quick collapse is 
encouraging, signifying as it does that the masses of 
the people cannot longer be led by ambitious and un- 
scrupulous men who appeal to their ignorance, super- 
stition and provincialism as a means of enlisting them 
to suffer and die to promote their own unholy aspira- 
tions. It is the old appeal of disappointed military 
politicians who when they found they did not have 
the ballots made their appeal to bullets. They counted, 
it seems, on a certain element of illiterate Catholic 
fanaticism, the break between the agrarians and the 
labor leaders, the death of Obregon and the retirement 
of Calles from the presidency. 

Plans for our seminar to Mexico City the last half 
of July are being pushed steadily ahead. As Ambassor 
Morrow said in a radio speech a few nights ago, Mex- 
ico is one of the most interesting countries in the world 
and you are always in touch with the home land. You 
suffer no seasickness, the tour requires only one-half 
the time and expense of a trip to Europe and offers 
every interest that Europe affords. A “set-up” is be- 
ing arranged that will afford opportunity to meet the 
leaders in all phases of the new day. Side trips will 
be made to the ancient pyramids of the Sun and Moon 
and the old Aztec temple ruins. The cathedral in — 
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Mexico City is one of the greatest temples of worship 
in the world and the University is the oldest on the 
continent. The climate, owing to the altitude, is one 
of the most salubrious to be found in July. Write the 
editor of Social Trends if interested. 


Cw oO 
The President ana Prohibition 


So far as the purely exeeutive and legal aspects of 
prohibition enforcement are concerned the program 
of President Hoover promises well. Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell announces that there will be no spectacu- 
lar raids or spurts but a steady grind of legal machin- 
ery. He sagely remarks that adequate enforcement 
is a thing of years. He might have added that it is 
also a thing of militant, convinced, out-spoken leader- 
ship on the moral as well as the executive side. The 
administration is making a fine start on the adminis- 
trative side. It will endeavor to make court pro- 
ceedure more effective, to improve the personnel of the 
- enforcement officers, to discover the weak spots and 
thus to strengthen the law and to keep the methods 
of enforcement above reproach. One thing more we 
need—and that is the militant, out-spoken advocacy 
of prohibition by the president. It is not enough to 
say “I wish it to succeed”. That phrase sounds too 
much like “I do not choose to run”. It lacks militancy 
and moral conviction. The success of prohibition will 
depend upon the moral passion of both the citizenship 
and the officials. The churches can renew the moral 
passion in the citizenship if they can have a chief 
executive who gives them the challenge. Public opin- 
ion reacts to the challenges of White House leadership 
as Roosevelt and Wilson proved. The one great moral 
question facing the Hoover administration is prohibi- 
tion. We look to the White House for that impassioned 
moral leadership that will arouse the moral forces of 
the nation. eer 
‘ENFORCEMENT DEPENDS UPON 
AROUSED SENTIMENT 


__The heart of President Hoover’s declaration on pro- 


hibition enforcement lies in these words “The duty 
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of citizens to support the laws of the land is co-equal 
with the duty of their government to enforce the laws 
which exist. No greater national service can be given 
by men and women of good will—who, I know, are 
not unmindful of the responsibilities of citizenship— 
than that they should, by their example, assist in 
stamping out crime and outlawry by refusing partici- 
pation in and condemning all transaction with illegal 
liquor. Our whole system of self-government will 
crumble either if officials elect what laws they will en- 
force or citizens elect what laws they will support. 
The worst evil of disregard for some law is that it 
destroys respect for all law. For our citizens to 
patronize the violator of a particular law on the ground 
that they are opposed to it is destructive of the very 
basis of all that protection of life, of homes and prop- 
erty which they rightly claim under other laws. If 
citizens do not like a law, their duty as honest men 
and women is to discourage its violation; their right 
is openly to work for its repeal.” Yet when an effort 
was made to get the National Temperance Council to 
say exactly the same two years ago they refused lest 
emphasis upon this would be taken as a letting down 
of demand upon federal prohibition officers. 


MAKE BUYERS AS GUILTY 
AS THE BOOTLEGGER 


Dry forces in the legislature of New Hampshire are 
for the third time attempting to get a bill enacted into 
law that will make the liquor buyer equally guilty with 


the seller. In the last two legislatures it was defeated | 


by a narrow margin. The governor of the state is 
supporting it and the dry forces look for success this 
session. By every rule of logic, the man who pur- 
chases bootleg liquor is a co-law breaker with the 
bootlegger. Morally speaking he just as deliberately 
conspires to break the law as does the man who sells 


it, and it is only just that he should be made legally 


as guilty. The whole bootlegging business rests on 
the willingness of citizens to purchase. When the 


conscience of the country puts the man who buys 


liquor and the woman who serves it to her guests in 
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the same category as the lawless bootlegger, we will 
have identified law with morals in the matter of pro- 
hibition enforcement. 


Too SEVERE PENALTIES MAY 
DEFEAT CONVICTION 

The Jones bill signed by President Coolidge as one 
of his last official acts, permits penalties for liquor 
selling up to fines of $10,000 and five years imprison- 
ment. Such sentences are not mandatory but may be 
assessed. The design is to make penalties so severe 
that they will deter the bootlegger. The problem 
prosecutors will have to face is that of securing jurors 
who will convict when the penalty may be made too 
severe. An ultra-dry jury would convict but one upon 
which sit men who are not dry will vote acquittal in 
face of proof of guilt rather than see such penalties 
administered. Recently twelve men who admitted 
their guilt were acquitted by a jury after the judge 
had given a specific charge which, with the evidence, 
could mean only conviction if the jurymen acted upon 
law and evidence. There was no question as to either 
the facts or the law but the jury refused to convict. 
It is not so much the severity of the penalty as the 
quickness and sureness of justice that discourages 
law breakers. 


KEEP ENFORCEMENT INQUIRY 
ON PROHIBITION 


Congress has voted a quarter of a million dollars to 
the president for his inquiry by special commission 
_-into the Volstead act and its enforcement. We hope 
he will confine the inquiry strictly to prohibition in- 
stead-of broadening it to cover the whole question of 
law enforcement. The entire scope of criminal pro- 
cedure needs such an investigation but the issue of 
prohibition enforcement is so specific and that of crim- 
inal procedure so general that we should like to see 
two commissions instead of one, thus focusing atten- 
tion upon prohibition enforcement. The inquiry will 
not include the question.of the feasibility of the 18th 
amendment and national prohibition but only the 


methods and processes of enforcing it. There is noth- — 
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ing sacro-sanct about the Volstead law. Experience 
has doubtless demonstrated some weaknesses and 
should point ways to their remedy. The fact remains 
that it will always be difficult to enforce prohibition 
where public sentiment runs strongly against it as a 
law. More even than changes in law and court pro- 
cedure do we need a revival of a temperance passion 
on the part of the Christian citizenship of the country. 
WET SOB 
STORIES 

The case of Mrs. Etta Miller, who was recently sent 
to prison for life from Detroit, under the Michigan law 
imposing life sentence for four convictions, has furn- 
ished an illustration of the type of crooked propaganda 
used by the wets. The Detroit Times said “Grandma 
Miller made the mistake of violating the 18th amend- 
ment and she also made the mistake of being poor.” 
Her case was represented as that of a poverty-stricken 
parent of ten children seeking to make a livelihood. 
The facts are that she has been the mother of ten 
children, only four of whom are alive, three of them 
married and the other being supported by the state. 
She has been a persistent and ecentinual bootlegger, 
convicted only four times but in trouble with the law 
innumerable times and when last arrested had a twelve 
year old girl serving bootleg drinks to her customers. 
Commissioner Doran reports that fifteen bootleggers 
have been killed by prohibition officers seeking to 
arrest them and that seven of the officers have been 
killed by the bottleggers in the last fifteen months. It 
would be a little more than human if all prohibition 
officers were guiltless of mistake in arresting law- 
breakers who are handy with the trigger but it is 
doubtless true that prohibition enforcement officers 
rank as high as any other group or type of police. 


EDISON THINKS 
PROHIBITION A SUCCESS 

“The prohibition laws are reasonably well enforced. 
I think we have about a 60 per cent enforcement, 
which is rather higher than the enforcement of many — 
laws. We can never expect a 100 per cent enforce- 
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ment of the prohibition or any other laws. It should 
not be difficult to raise the enforcement to 80 per cent. 
In that case we should have a sober nation. We have 
a fairly sober nation today—so much so that the Euro- 
pean nations which are not sober are beginning to get 
very much worried. They already find that they can- 
not compete with us and are taking steps to regulate 
the sale and consumption of liquor. It is a serious 
problem in Great Britain. -If we get an 80 per cent 
enforcement no country anywhere can compete with 
us in anything. Seeing what a sober nation can do is 
indeed a noble experiment, and one that has never yet 
been tried. For there never has been a sober nation. 
In these days there are so many things to do that it 
is not necessary for an idle man to turn to drink. 
We are steadily developing to a point where drinking 
will not fit into any of our programs in or out of the 
shops.” 


CWO 


Now We Can Join the World Court. 


It will be recalled that when the Senate voted to 
ratify the protocol of the World Court it made five 
reservations, four of which simply defined our position 
as a non-member of the League of Nations. These 
were acceptable to the other governments. The fifth 
reservation which reserved a privilege on our part to 
veto the giving of an advistory opinion in regard to 
any matter where we possess or claim an interest was 
not acceptable. Elihu Root, who unravelled the diffi- 
culties over which the efforts to establish a World 
Court at The Hague conference failed and thus made 
it possible for the League of Nations to establish the 
present World Court, has returned from Europe with 
a formula which representatives of the League and 
Court have accepted. It consists in the simple agree- 
ment that the United States will be consulted when 
an advistory opinion is asked, shall have the right to. 
protest its giving and to withdraw from the Court if 
its protest is not heeded. Proposals will be submitted 
to the council and the assembly of the League and to 
all government signatories to the World Court protocol 
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this year. It is hoped the Senate will ratify this year. 
All the pressure of the conscience of the nation should 
be brought to bear upon the Senate to this end. It 
will be one more step toward our full participation in 
the support of those instruments through which alone 
the peace can be maintained. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY 
ASSOCIATIONS SUMMARY 

Mr. Root’s formula is designed to facilitate accept- 
ance of the Senate’s fifth reservation by clarifying 
“the manner in which it shall be made known whether 
the United States claims an interest (in a dispute) 
and gives or withholds its consent.” The plan pro- 
vides for: 

(1) Exchanges of views between the United States 
and Geneva whenever the Council or Assembly may 
consider it advisable and such exchanges “shall pro- 
ceed with all convenient speed.” (2) The United 
States shall be notified among other States, of all re- 
quests for advisory opinions and a “reasonable time 
limit” fixed within which a written statement by the 
United States concerning the request will be received 
by the Court. (3) In case the United States advises 
the Court in writing within this time limit that the 
matter is one in which the United States has an inter- 
est and that it has not consented to submission of the 
question, proceedings will be stayed. (4) An ex-- 
change of views between the United States and the 
“proponents of the request” will then proceed with “all 
convenient speed.” (5) If no agreement is reached 
after an exchange of views, and the United States does 
not find the submission of the question “so important 
for the general good . . . as to forego its objec- 
tion,” the United States may withdraw from the 
Court. 


WHAT THE 
EDITORS THINK ~ 
“According to Washington reports the Root formula 
is entirely satisfactory to Mr. Hoover and the Depart- 
ment of State. -They feel that it assures this country 

a full measure of protection. It allays foreign sus- 
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picion of our motives and purposes. It aims to 
strengthen the Court through our membership and to 
make it a more effective agency for the promotion of 
peace. Yet it faces a stiff fight in the Senate to which 
it will have to be referred before it can be made effec- 
tive. If the Senatorial opponents of the proposed new 
conditions intend to carry their case to the court of 
public opinion the President has precisely the same 
privilege, precisely the same obligation to strive for 
what he believes to be right. He'can beat the irrecon- 
cilables at their own game.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Even while congratulations are pouring in on Mr. 
Root, the enemies of the World Court in the Senate 
are preparing to fight his settlement. This opposi- 
tion can be brushed aside if the Administration stands 
firm and if the supporters of the court are half as 
active as its enemies. Mr. Hoover’s statement in his 
inaugural showed that he is vigorously behind Mr. 
Root. There is no excuse for treating the subject as 
if it were an entirely new proposal. The Senate com- 
mitted itself to American participation, with five reser- 
vations, by a vote of 76 to 17; the only question now 
is that of adopting Mr. Root’s definite and complete 
freedom from advisory opinions; it would seem that 
there could be no insurmountable obstacles in the way 
of adoption of the Root redraft of the 1926 protocol.” 
—New York World. 

“At Geneva, Mr. Root has been hailed as a great 
American jurist who has seen the way to accomplish 
what three Republican. Presidents have desired, but 


in Washington the eagle eyes of the unyielding Borah, - 


Moses and the others see through the sham that has 
deceived Mr. Root. They will never submit or yield 
to any judicial tribunal which sits within a thousand 
miles of the League of Nations agreement regarding 
the operation of one reservation . . . And if the 
great agencies of public opinion which have declared 
for the court lift their voices—organized labor, the 
leading women’s organizations and a heavy majority 
of the press—there can be no question of the Senate’s 
prompt and favorable action.”—New York Times. 

“The Root plan discusses eventualities and contin- 
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gencies, but it does not suggest the withdrawal of the 
American reservation. It does not seek to make the 
reservation inoffensive. 

“The reservation was a futile and needless bit of 
jingoism, highly irritating to other self-respecting na- 
tions. In a word, Mr. Root is trying to sooth the 
irritation. If he succeeds he will have performed one 
of the notable services of his long public career.’’— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

“Mr. Root’s proposal, as viewed in this country, re- 
moves uncertainties in respect of relations between the 
court and the United States if it becomes a member 
thereof. There is no question that Europe desires our 
membership.”—Buffalo Courier. 

“The Senate reservation would prevent the court 
from giving, without consent of the United States, 
advisory opinions upon questions in which the United 
States has or claims to have an interest. Since the 
United States can claim an interest in any question 
under the sun that reservation would give us an 
absolute veto power over the court. The European 
governments have taken the legitimate position that 
they are willing to grant the United States equal but 
not greater power than that of League Council mem- 
bers. 

“But until they permit a decision on whether coun- 
cil requests for advisory opinions must be unanimous, 
thus giving individual members veto power, there ap- 
pears no way to break the American deadlock 
All of this is deplorable, because that veto power by 
the United States and others would seriously restrict 
the court’s usefulness. Nevertheless, probably most 
Americans feel that it is better to have the United 
States in such a restricted court than in no court at 
all.’"—New York Telegram. 

CWO | 

Treaties of peace and conciliation are being rapidly 
signed between the various Balkan states. Greece,” 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary and Jugo Slavia are all 
parties to negotiations upon issues that have hitherto 
been the cause of discords which made the Balkans the 
storm center of Europe. 
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By the Way 

MENTAL TESTS 
Not FINAL 

Dr. John Munro of Carleton College applied the 
intelligence test to 5,000 children in the schools of 
Faribault, Miss., sixteen years ago. He has followed 
700 of them through college and out into business life, 
repeating the tests as they grew experienced and 
mature. Instead of finding that the mental test re- 
vealed a normative and unchangeable ability, he found 
a fluctuation of from five to twenty-five points; experi- 
ence and environment accounts for the change. In 
other words, the intelligence test is not final but only 
indicative. Nowhere does this fact require greater 
appreciation than when applied to Negro children, 
where it has been used as basis for an argument that 
the intellectual ability of Negroes has obvious limita- 
tions. Dr. Munro says that out of the “original group 
who turned out to be criminals, I found that 95% had 
low intelligence aggravated by poor food and bad 
environment. Many had been convicted of technical 
crimes solely because they had not the wit to escape. 
Much of the present shortage of intelligence may be 
eliminated when it is recognized that vicious food con- 
ditions, poor sanitation and hygiene and the brutality 
of many homes appear to be the conditioners of mor- 
onism and border line dullness, and that rapidly 
developing intelligence must be stimulated on all levels 
incessantly if it is to come to full development. There 
is hope that the stagnation of intelligence can be 
alleviated, if not entirely eliminated by careful en- 
vironmental manipulation.” 
MARSHAL FOCH ; 
RELIGIOUS AND MILITARY 

In the passing of General Foch all the world honors 
the brilliant military commander. His position at the 
head of the winning allied armies in the greatest war 
in the history of mankind will fix his name in the 
annals of the world. He was a devoutly religious man 
and it is said rarely missed attending mass even when 
battles were raging. He had, also, all his life treasured 
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an inveterate distrust, not to say hate of Germany, 
because of the war of 1870 in which he was a young 
soldier. The weight of his great name and influence 
at the close of the war was thrown in the scale on be- 
half of a victor’s peace with the military heel upon 
the German neck forever. When this failed he re- 
mained the apostle of fear and force, the advocate of 
the occupation of the Rhineland and the opponent of 
all that men like Briand stand for in the way of build- 
ing a new world between the new France and the new 
Germany. He saw no contradiction between personal 
piety and a faith in war and military force. Lord 
Roberts who advocated the war on the Boers led in 
household prayers every morning when at home. 
Thirty years ago we were celebrating Chinese Gordon 
as a great christian soldier. His greatest triumph was 
the leadership of the English forces which forced the 
opium traffic upon the Chinese when they desired to 
prohibit it. 


CHINESE REBELLION 
PART OF THE FERMENT 


The rebellion in Shantung, led by the son of the 
famous Marshal Chang Tso Ling, is discouraging if 
we fail to consider the fact that the great and ancient 
nation of the Chinese is in the throes, not only of a 
political revolution, but of a cultural renaissance. 
When asked by a testy and impatient American if 
China would ever settle down so we could do business 
with a stable government, a polite and cultured 
Chinese answered “As I read your history, it took 
you ninety years to settle down. You-began in 1776 
and did not determine what to do finally until 1865. 
Don’t you think that if it took a few millions of peo- 
ple in a new country ninety years to settle down, that 
you ought to give four hundred millions of people in 
a country many centuries old at least two hundred 
years to do so.” There are three distinctive groups" 
contending for the rule in China today. The Kuomin- 
tang or Republican group which now has the upper ~- 
hand, the war lords who desire to retain their ar- 
bitrary and corrupt rule, each over his own province, — —— 
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and the communist or radical group who wish to reen- 
act the Russian experiment with a dictatorship repre- 
senting the peasant and the laboring masses. The 
Kuomintang has made mistakes and will doubtless 
make many more but it does, without doubt, represent 
the hope of China and will in the end prevail. 


WHERE ONE DOLLAR 
WILL SAVE A LIFE 4 

The United States Minister to. China, after careful 
investigation, reports that there are not less than 
twenty million men, women and children suffering 
destitution in the famine areas. It is estimated that 
four million dollars will enable the relief workers to 
tide over the lives of at least four million starving 
people until spring can yield something to sustain 
them. Death by starvation, the sale of little children 
and even cannibalism is reported. The famine reaches 
into nine provinces and while there is probably grain 
enough in China to feed them all could it be taken to 
them, the lack of transportation and the political 
troubles of the country, due to the revolution, make 
it difficult to get food from sections where it is plenti- 
ful into those where there is none. All petitions to 
our State Department in Washington asking that it 
recommend to Congress the voting of a few million 
dollars as a relief fund failed. Congress, at the behest 
of Mr. Mellon, reduced taxes upon multimillionaires to 
the tune of many millions and it voted hundreds of 
millions for cruisers. In the last five years more than 
a million dollars was spent for the upkeep-and condi- 
tioning of the presidential yatch which Mr. Hoover 
has now returned tothe naval line. 


CWO 


Officials of the League of Nations and the city of 
Geneva have signed necessary papers marking out the 
Ariana park as the new site for the palace of the 
League of Nations. The foundation stone will be laid 
next September when the assembly meets. Ample 
room has been provided for the great library, funds 


for which have been donated by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. 


Books to Read 


Christ and Society, by Charles Gore. 218 pages. 
$2.00, Scribners. Dean Inge says Bishop Gore is the 
strongest man in the English church. This is a re- 
markable compliment coming, as it does, from one 
who faces the other way on social issues. In this able 
volume Dr. Gore boldly asserts that a social reform so 
drastic is needed that it amounts to demands for a 
social revolution. Then he pleads that it be made a 
peaceful revolution through the leadership of Chris- 
tian men who will change the spirit of the times in 
such way as to bring about constructive social changes 
that will answer the requirements of progress. 


Religion and the Common Weal, by Herbert M. Dia- 
mond. 305 pages. $2.00. Harpers. The author is a 
professor of economics and sub-titles his book—‘“An 
Analysis of the Social Economy of Religion.” It is a 
gratifying experience to read a treatise dealing with 
primitive religions that finds in them things that have 
ethical and permanent value, as well as to read after an 
economist that finds in the religious and the intangible 
factors of life its most vital forces._He finds religion 
to have always been the strongest force in the social- 
izing of human life. 


Christianity’s Contributions to Civilization, by 


Charles D. Eldridge. 415 pages. $3.00. Cokesbury — 


Press. A “Gesta Christa” in modern, popular style. 
The only adequate treatise of the kind since Loring 
Brace wrote his great book with above title a genera- 
tion ago. The author traces the contributions of Chris- 
tianity to intellectual life, culture, art, liberty, the 
emancipation of womankind, of children and of slaves, 
to charity, philanthropy, temperance, prison reform 
and peace, to the ideals of brotherhood, tolerance and 
to the leavening of the backward peoples with the 


gains of civilization through missionary work. It is — 


a heartening story in a time when there is so much 
opposition from even churchmen to those reforms the 
gospel inspires and requires. We wish someone would 


write a book telling the story of the age long conflict 
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between the leavening principles of Jesus and the 
institutional conservatism of the church. 


Not Guilty, by Robert Blatchford. 201 pages. 50c. 
Vanguard Press. Another of those fine things written 
in years agone which the Vanguard Press has made 
available in readable print and at a minimum price. 
Many will remember the author’s Merrie England. 
This book is a plea for the “bottom dog.” It believes 
the successful are over-praised and the common folk, 
the defeated, the “have-nots” and the criminals even, 
have been too much blamed. He pleads for those who 
are rejected of men and of the God men picture. He 
believes “men must needs love the highest when they 
see it.”’ His sympathy for the lost and the miserable 
leads him to doubt that there is any freedom of will 
by which they could save themselves. 


Don’t Tread on Me, by Clement Wood, McAllister 
Coleman and Arthur Garfield Hays. 135 pages. 50c. 
Vanguard Press. Another contribution of the Van- 
guard Press to vital information at prices that only 
an educational enterprise would offer. The authors 
are “intellectuals.” They plead labor’s cause and 
arouse the fear of those labor leaders who value their 
jobs more than their cause, but they state truths such 
leaders of labor rarely utter. The rights of freedom, 
of speech and assemblage, the injunction question, the 
“yellow dog’’ contract, the strike and the modern 
propagandist for capital are handled temperately but 
without gloves. - 

An Introduction to Social Work, by John O’Grady. 
398 pages. $2.50. Written with Catholic social work 
in mind and directed especially toward college classes 
studying social work methods, Father O’Grady’s 
treatise has a wider interest. It deals with method- 
ology but interprets social work as something broader 
than the aid of the poor. 

Prohibition: An Adventure in Freedom, by Harry 
S. Warner. 265 pages. $2.00. World League Against 
Alcoholism. A most readable account, by one of its 
ablest students, of the century old effort to find a way 
to restrain the evils of the beverage liquor traffic in 
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a society founded upon individual liberty. The solu- 
tion, as now attempted in the United States, is that 
of protecting the individual against the evils of the 
traffic through its prohibition. Together with the 
account of the three generations of experiment with 
methods the author gives an exposition of the prin- 
ciples involved in the method, 

The American Negro. Special number of the An- 
nals of the Academy of Political and Social Science. 
309 pages. $2.00. A scholarly presentation by some 
forty experts in the field of the facts regarding Negro 
health, housing, work, crime, economic status, art, 
religion, education, domestic life, business, press, and 
many other phases of Negro life. An invaluable 
handbook of facts and of interpretation in which there 
is perhaps as little bias as it is possible for men to 
write upon any vital issue. 

Intervention in Latin America, by Lamar T. Beman. 
295 pages. $2.40. H. W. Wilson Co. Another of 
those invaluable handbooks on live contemporaneous 


issues, published by this firm. The arguments of some 
two dozen authorities, giving the pros and cons, are 


carefully selected for this volume. Invaluable for those 
who want both sides and want it in one good volume. 
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“I am thoroughly convinced that prohibition has in- 


creased productive activity and has reduced wasteful — 


expenditure. It has decreased in the aggregate the 
use of intoxicants, has improved the social conditions 
in tens of thousands of American homes and has in- 
creased the happiness and prosperity of hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children.”—Walter W. 
Head, President, Boy Scouts of America. 
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Good Will Sunday 


May 19th can well be made Good Will Day in the 
Sunday Schools. The short exercise here given is 
usable in any school. If extra copies are needed type- 
written copies can be made or they can be ordered 
from The National Council for the Prevention of War, 
532 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. This, an adap- 
tation from the full exercise, much longer and more 
impressive, which can be had from above address at 
10c per copy or $1.00 per dozen. One dozen flags, of 
as many nations, can be ordered from Westminster 
Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, for $1.50 or 
of 42 different countries for $4.25. 


GOOD WILL THE MAGICIAN 
By Hazel MacKaye 


The scene is a garden. A group of little boys and 
girls come trooping in, carrying flowers and singing 
this Maying song: 

The flowers are blooming everywhere, 
On evr’y hill and dell. 

And, oh, how beautiful they are! 

How sweetly do they smell! 

If it is too difficult to teach the children to sing, one 
child could come on the stage ahead of the others and 
say the words while children are heard laughing in 
the distance. As the children all dance on, one drops 
a flower, another picks it up and smells it and hands 
it about. Finally all smell each other’s blossoms and 
begin to play a kind of game of ‘‘exchanging” flowers 
while they sing, or one child says these lines: 

~~ Oh, all the flowers are gaily decked 
In shades of every hue. 
’Tis hard to choose the fairest one, 
So I’ll give mine to you. 

As they are playing and singing, the voice of a bal- 
loon man is heard calling “Balloons for sale.” 

The Children: (recognizing his voice and shout- 
ing): It is Good Will, the Balloon Man. 

~Good Will comes upon the stage. 
The Children (gathering around him coaxingly) : 
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We haven’t a nickel, not a nickel—but be a good will 
and give us a balloon! 

Good Will: Not a nickel, you say? Well, since it 
is my day—Goodwill Day—I’ll give you balloons. But 
I tell you they are full of magic, and you must be sure 
to be nice to these children, because I have promised 
I will make all children friends. 

The Children: Yes, we will, we will. 

Good Will: Well, then, this is the way you wave 
the balloons, and this is the little verse you say: 

Wish I may, wish I might 
See a truly magical sight 
A real live child from—Japan. 

Good Will (handing the balloons around to the chil- 
dren): Now don’t wave a balloon until I have gone. 

When all the balloons have been given out, the chil- 
dren hold them up, trying not to wave them. 

Good Will (starting off with his empty basket, turns 
to wave to the youngsters and calls to them): Keep 
Good Will in your hearts, boys and girls, and I will 
bring you more magic. : 

The children begin to wave their balloons and say 
the little verses, each one putting in the name of a 
different country, and gradually children dressed in 
the national costumes of their lands come gaily on the 
stage with a pause between the different groups. In 
each group one child carries a flag of that country. In 
some groups the other children form a circle around 
the flag and dance in, clapping their hands or singing 
a national air. Others, the Spanish or Italian group, 
walk on quietly, coming to the front of the stage, and 
make very deep and polite bows. In the Russian 
group, for instance, each child might be reading a 
book because of their love of study, and the Chinese 
children might shake hands with themselves, accord- 
ing to the Chinese custom. When all the children are 
on the stage one of the American boys or girls or the _ 
whole American group says: ee 
To boys and girls in every land, 

Beyond the ocean’s wall, 

We children of America 

Send out a hearty call, 


[9 


“We are not strangers—we are friends! 
We’re brothers, one and all!” 


The children carrying the different flags, come one 
by one to the front of the stage, and then take their 
places to form a semi-circle with the other children 
gathered at the back of the stage. 

They begin passing the flags back and forth and 
play a game of exchanging flags as they did exchang- 
ing flowers. If it is feasible, the children at the back 
of the stage can produce little flags and hand them 
back and forth or else the big flags can be passed 
rapidly among all the children as they move about. 
While all the flags are being handed around, the chil- 
dren sing to the tune of the first song, or one child 
comes to the front of es stage and recites, these 
verses: 


Our flags are bright and beautiful, 
They stand so straight and tall, 

Each one loves his own the best 
And now we love them all. 


We love to see the colors blend, 
And feel a friendly thrill 

As each waves high the other’s flag 
In token of good will. 


We’re all acquainted, we are friends, 
Let’s stay good friends for life, 
For so we'll help good will and peace, 

To end all bitter strife. 


While the verses are being said or sung, Good Will 
returns and smiles happily as he watches the children 
until the verses are finished. 

Good Will: Well, well, I’m glad to see my magic 
works all right. Say, how’d you all like to go on a 
pilgrimage? 

A Small Boy: What’s a pilgrimage? _ 

All the Children: I know, I know. 

Good Will (nods to the little girl with the American 
flag): You answer, sister. 


~ Little American Girl: It’s a long journey a lots 


of people to find something good. 
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Good Will: Can you think of anything “good” 
you'd like to find, children? 

There is a pause; everybody looks thoughtful; fin- 
ally Gretchen speaks. 

Gretchen: Friends are good. 

The Other Children: Yes, yes—friends. That’s 
what we want. 

Good Will: Friends—where? 

The Children: Oh, everywhere! 

As the clamor dies down, Good Will speaks with 
quiet solemnity. 

Good Will: Friends—everywhere. That’s what 
children want. (He pauses, then his mood changes 
and he speaks briskly.) Well, are you ready to start 
now with Good Will for guide? 

The Children: Yes! Yes! 

Good Will: Here we go then. Off with you, off 
with you! 

The children run off, laughing and talking, or sing- 
ing the last verse of the flag song. When they are 
almost all off the stage, Good Will steps to the front 
and says: 

In hearts too young for enmity 

There lies the way to make men free; 

When children’s friendships are worldwide, 
New ages will be glorified. 

Let child love child, and strife will cease. 
Disarm the hearts, for that is peace. 

The children dash back, surround Good Will, and 
hurry him off with them, talking and laughing as they 
go. If desired,.they can all turn just as they are 
going off stage and wave gaily to the audience. 


Progress 


A series of pamphlets demonstrating that steam 
engines could never be made to drive ships across the 


sea was carried in the first steamship that crossed the ~ 


Atlantic Ocean. Thirty years ago we were talking 
about the near approach of the end of the age of me- 
chanical invention and hoping it would be succeeded 
by an age of social invention, i. e., of better ways 
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and means for living together in peace and for the 
common weal. More progress in mechanical inven- 
tion has been made in this thirty years than in the 
century previous, which in turn made more progress 
than all the ages of mankind preceding it. Proba- 
bilities are that we are only at the beginning of the 
age of mechanical invention and that social problems 
will multiply as invention multiplies, as instanced in 
the substitution of machine power for man power with 
the consequent increasing of unemployment of those 
who toil and the enrichment of those who invest. 
CWT oO 

The Royal Auto Club of England reports that the 
Diesel engine has been adapted to the work of heavy 
trucks and that a load of twelve and one-quarter tons 
has been carried at the rate of eight miles an hour, 
obtaining six and one-half miles per gallon of heavy 
oil. 

CWO 

The Westinghouse Electric Company has invented 
a radio device by which street lamps can be turned on 
and off at will from the generating station without 
turning on or off the generating current. Hitherto 
street lamps had to be on a separate circuit from house 
lights of the same district. They may now be put 
on the same circuit and each separate lamp turned 
off by ‘‘resonant control” on the radio principle, thus 
allowing the circuit for the street to be the same as 
that for the houses upon the street. The Edison Com- 
pany of Boston is experimenting successfully with a 
series of seventy lamps along a new traffic artery. 

ae CWT 

It was announced at the recent meeting of the 
American Gas Association in Atlantic City that a non- 
asphyxiating form of gas has been discovered which 
can be made to take the place of ordinary illuminating 
and heating gas and that from it can be produced a 
solid carbon dioxide as a substitute for ice. It was 
also announced that a combination refrigerator-fur- 
nace has been designed which will cool a house in the 
summer just as it heats it in the winter and that suc- _ 
cessful preliminary research work has progressed far 


Material for Good Will Day 


May 18th is Good Will Day. Sunday the 19th can 
be devoted to Good Will with great profit. Major 
General O’Ryan says if there is another war the 
churches will be to blame because they can prevent 
it by education on peace. 

In this number we reprint a short adaptation of 
Good Will the Magician. The more complete exercise 
can be ordered from The National Council for the 
Prevention of War, 532 17th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., for 10c per copy or $1.00 per dozen. 

With the May number of Social Trends we will send 
you a copy of the Findings of the recent Church and 
Peace Conference held in Columbus, Ohio. It is a val- 
uable text for study and discussion in church groups, 
and basis for a number of sermons on the church and 
peace. 

We will send each reader soon a copy of a study 
booklet on What Jesus Said About War. This is made 
possible through the generosity of Mr. Harold Hatch, 
a Christian employer who applies the golden rule to 
his industry. It gives all the sayings of Jesus that 
can be used both for and against war, grouping them 
in such way as to make them available for study and 
group discussion. 

Every minister should know the facts about the 
League of Nations. Nine years of the League of Na- 
tions, 40c (220 pages), World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass., is best. A Short His- 
tory of the League of Nations, 15c (109 pages), 
League of Nations Association, 6 E. 39th St., New 
York City, is excellent. A Practical Working of the 
League of Nations; A Concrete Example, 5c (30 
pages), Carnegie Foundation for International Peace, 
44 Portland St., Boston, Mass., is fascinating. 
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enough to warrant the building of an experimental 
plant through which rigid tests will be made of its 
economy and availability in the ordinary home. 


CWT ® 
A French automobile engineer announces he will 
soon bring to this. country for experimentation and per- 
fecting a brake device for motor cars capable of bring- 
ing an automobile to a full stop within twenty-five 
yards when it is running sixty miles per hour. 


Cw o 

Professor T. D. Johnson of Yale reported to the 
American Chemical Society that the death rate among 
industrial workers was two and one-half times greater 
than among non-industrial workers. The greatest dif- 
ferences between the two classes were found in regard 
to pneumonia, brights disease, heart disease and cere- 
bral hemorrhage. In each of these cases the ratio of 
two and one-half times as great a rate among indus- 
trial workers, as compared with non-industrial work- 
ers, Was maintained. 

Cw od 

A Brazilian electrical engineer believes that-as a 
result of thirteen years of study, he has perfected an 
electrical vibratory process which will part hydrogen 
from oxygen in water and make possible its use as a 
fuel gas in the same way as we use coal gas. He uses 
electro-magnetic vibrations of great frequency and 
claims the energy required to separate the hydrogen 
requires but one horsepower for the releasing of suffi- 
cient gas to create two hundred and sixty-five horse- 
power. His test has proceeded far enough to warrant 
the building of a plant for practical experimentation. 
He predicts an end of the coal bunker and a near 
approach of the time when we will turn the water pipe 
through an electrical vibrator and produce both heat 
and power; then coal will be useful only as a raw 
product for chemical industries. - 
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This is the truth in a deathless creed, 

Enough for all the roads we go; 

In love is all the law we need, 

In Christ is all the God we know.” 
—Hdwin Markham. 
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“If anyone advance anything new, which contra- 
dicts, perhaps threatens to overturn, the creed which 
we for years respected and have handed down to 
others, all passions are raised against him, and every 
effort is made to crush him. People resist with all 
their might; they act as if they never heard nor could 
comprehend; they speak of the new view with con- 
tempt, as if it were not worth the trouble of even as 
much as an investigation or a regard; and thus a 
new truth may await a long time before it can make 
its way.”’—Goethe. 


Cho 


“The majority of people are not in the world to 
pioneer but to be as happy as possible. If pioneering 
in a course brings discomfort they would rather not 
be among the pioneers. They would rather stand on 
the side lines and, in the combat between truth and 
error, wait and see which proves the stronger.’— 
Henry Ford. 


COD. 


The women of Switzerland and of Mexico are push- 
ing campaigns for the right for suffrage. Referendums 
were obtained in four of the Swiss cantons where, 
of course, only men can vote and they were defeated 
in each case. A campaign for a grant through the 
Federal government is now being prosecuted. Mexican 
laws, hitherto based on ancient Roman laws, gave men 
many privileges and women few. But the modern 
woman in Mexico is beginning to demand equal rights. 
Short skirts, bobbed hair and other symbols of eman- 
cipation are noticeable everywhere. The new civil 


code greatly increases their rights but does not grant — a 


them equality with men. 


